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symptoms of the unmistakable weakening of party solidarity in Michi- 
gan. These chapters show, or at least suggest, how complex the 
electoral process really is, and how in the end its results are a product 
of various interacting factors. They strengthen the belief, which is 
already quite general, that the problem of the electorate is a proper 
subject for comprehensive and detailed investigation, rather than for 
"snap" judgment of timeworn platitudes. 

In his study of primary and election expenses, Mr. Millspaugh has 
used a great mass of statements. In this particular, Michigan afforded 
a special advantage. There are very few other states which have avail- 
able statements of election expenses dating back to 1892. He has gone 
into the subject of campaign finances rather fully, and has made a 
considerable contribution to the study of bipartisanship, controlled 
precincts, and their relation to independent voting. Of much interest 
is the relating of Michigan's experience with interparty interferences 
in the primaries. 

A formal bibliography is not given, but the essential materials con- 
sulted are to be gathered from the^numerous references in footnotes. 
The Detroit and Grand Eapids newspapers appear to have been pretty 
thoroughly used since 1890, also the available state and local public 
documents; but the insight which the author shows into the actual 
inside workings of party organizations suggest that he probably has a 
personal acquaintance with the minds of some of the leading politicians 
of Michigan in the period. The work has a good index. 

Geobge N. Fuller. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Constitutional Conventions: Their Nature, Powers and Limita- 
tions. By Roger Sherman Hoar. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1917. Pp. xvi, 240.) 

This work of eighteen chapters is a careful and thorough discussion 
from a legal standpoint, of the origin, nature and underlying theory of 
state constitutional conventions. It includes a list of cases, a few ref- 
erences, a good index and a final chapter giving a summary of the 
conclusions reached. 

The book discusses in general the relation of the convention to the 
executive, the courts, the legislature and to the electorate as the rep- 
resentative of the people. The author's main thesis is that the people 
are sovereign, that a constitution is a contract between the people 
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and the whole state, and that the people have an inherent right to 
change their form of government at will. He argues, furthermore, 
that the convention is the agency used by the sovereign people for this 
purpose and that such changes of government may be accomplished 
(1) by some authorized procedure, (2) by a lawful act of the whole 
people in their sovereign capacity, or (3) by a spontaneous popular 
movement either backed up by force or ratified by general acquiescence 
in the result. 

The author gives special attention to the many questions so fre- 
quently arising with reference to the respective jurisdictions of conven- 
tion and legislature. Against the opinion of Judge Jameson who pre- 
ferred a dominant legislature to a "sovereign convention," the author 
argues that the convention is a legislative body of a higher order than 
the legislature and should be considered as a fourth department of 
government, coordinate, and hence not subject in matters of impor- 
tance to the control of the legislature. Mr. Hoar, however, is no advo- 
cate of "convention sovereignty," since the convention is to be 
considered as the agent of the sovereign people, and therefore has 
delegated not inherent powers. 

It is obvious that the present Massachusetts Convention is upper- 
most in the author's mind and that in writing this work he was seeking 
to anticipate troublesome questions by outlining in advance the theory 
and practice of other states. In doing so, he has worked out an ex- 
cellent study of the constitutional convention, bringing together in 
compact form a wealth of information bearing on this most important 
subject. A few inaccuracies may be noted here and there but none 
are of any special consequence. One might query whether the author 
is fully familiar with the eighteenth century theories of social con- 
tract, or why he thought it necessary to base his argument on the 
ancient doctrine of popular sovereignty, but these questions are imma- 
terial in that they do not seriously modify the author's conclusions. 

J. Q. Dealet. 

Brown University. 

Railway Nationalisation and the Average Citizen. By William 
H. Moore. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1917. 
Pp. x, 181.) 

Mr. Moore's discussion of railway nationalization deals almost 
wholly with the Canadian situation. It is written frankly from the 
standpoint of one of the three great Canadian railway systems, the 



